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lightened among the clergy were preparing to accept the
new conditions. Spain itself, the stronghold of ecclesi-
astical antiquarianism, had "been brought, as the foster-
mother of maritime discovery, into contact with a wider
world; and, early in the century, one of the most direct
assaults on the later schoolmen was delivered by the
Ludovicus Vives of Valencia (1492-1540), whose work,
<De corruptis artibus et tradendis disciplinis,' in har-
mony with the spirit of the Eenaissance, sets forth
as its aim to remove impediments to the studies of
f Literse Hurnaniores.'l The progress and growing love
of art, the desire for greater grace and variety of life, was
in the south of Europe tending to the same result as
the insurrection in the north on behalf of greater purity
and some amount of freedom in thought. The lie-
formation shook the power and narrowed the sway of
the central authority over the intellectual as well as the
spiritual world; it renewed the courage that had been
temporarily inspired by the schism of the fourteenth
century, confirmed the work of satirists such, as Babelais,
and took advantage of the growing weakness fostered
by dissensions of Dominican, Franciscan, Thomist, and
Scotist, to set against the decrees of the Church a
new alternative. But on abstract questions the Re-
formers were sharply divided. Luther, though the
greatest the least widely read, arraigned the methods
in the same terms of reckless vehemence with which he
denounced the dogmas of the schools. Keuchlin was
a Platonist, and Melaiichthon at least ultimately an
Aristotelian. The Protestants* moved, by their own

1 It is, curious  to note that   this  direct forerunner of  liamus
became the tutor of the Princess Mary of England,